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THE BACHELOR’S THERMOMETER. 


¢@ The following specimen of genuine humor (from 
the New Monthly Magazine) was recommended to 
our notice by acorrespondeft, whose suggestion it re- 
quired very little inducement to adopt, after a perusal of 
the piece itself, at which we have laughed too heartily, 
to require any other test of its excellence. It is certainly 
a chef @euvre in its way, and the writer has perhaps 
never been surpassed in his playful attempt to hit off 
the follies, absurdities, and self-delusions, which cheat 
men to the end of the chapter.—EprT. Kat. 





#Etatis 30.—Looked back through a vista 
ten years; remembered that, at twenty, I 
looked upon a man of thirty as a middle- 
aged man ; wondered at my error, and pro- 
tracted the middle age to forty. Said to 
myself, “Forty is the age of wisdom.” 
Reflected generally upon past life; wished 
myself twenty again, and exclaimed, “If I 
were but twenty, what a scholar I would be 
by thirty ! but it’s too late now. Looked in 
the glass; still youthful, but getting rather 
fat. Young says, ‘a fool at forty is a fool 
indeed ;” forty, therefore, must be the age of 
wisdom. 

$1. Readin the Morning Chronicle, that 
a watchmaker in Paris, aged thirty-one, 
had shot himself for love. More fool the 
watchmaker! Agreed that nobody fell in 
love aftertwenty. Quoted Sterne. ‘“ The 
expression of ¢ fall in love’ evidently shows, 
love to be beneathaman.”” Went to Drury- 
lane; saw Miss Crotch in Rosetta, and fell 
in love with her. Received her ultimatum ; 
none but matrimonions need apply. Was 
three months making up my mind (a long 
time for making up such a little parcel) 
when Kitty Crotch eloped with Earl Buskon; 
pretended to be very glad. Took three 
turns up and down library, and looked in the 


a friend in Gray’s Inn, who said, I was 
evidently in rude health, Thought the 
compliment ruder than the health. 

$2. Passion for dancing rather on the 
decline. Voted sitting out play and farce 
one of the impossibilities. Still in stage- 
box three nights per week. Sympathized 
with the public in vexation, occasioned by 
non-attendance the other three; can’t please 
every body. Began to wonder at the plea- 
sure of kicking one’s heels on a chalked 
floor till four in the morning. Sold bay 
mare, who reared at three carriages, and 
shook me out of the saddle. Thought 
saddle-making rather worse than formerly. 
Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle of 
Tricosion fluid. Mem. ‘a flattering unc- 
tion.” 

33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of 
a wig. Met Col. Buckhorse, who wears 
one. Devil in a bush. Serious thoughts 
of letting it alone. Met a fellow Etonian 
in the Green Park, who told me I wore well ; 
wondered what he could mean. Gave up 
cricket-club, on account of the bad air 
about Paddington; could not run it, without 
being out of breath. 

34. Measured for a new coat. Tailor 
proposed fresh measure, hinting something 
about bulk. Old measure too short ; parch- 
ment shrinks. Shortened my morning ride 
to Hampstead and Highgate, and wondered 
what people could see at Hendon. Deter- 
mined not to marry ; means expensive and 
dubious. Counted eighteen bald heads in 
the pit at the Opera. So much the better; 
the more the merrier. 

35. Tried on an old great coat, and 
found it an old little one; cloth shrinks as 
well as parchment. Red face in putting on 
shoes. Bought a shoe-horn. Remember 
quizzing my uncle George for using one; 
then young and foolish. Brother Charles’s 
wife lay in of her eighth child. Served 





glass. Getting rather fat and florid. Met 


him right for marrying at twenty-one ; age 





of discretion too! Hunting belts for gen- 
tlemen hung up in glover’s windows. 
Longed to buy one, but two women in shop 
cheapening mittens. Three grey hairs in 
left eye-brow. 

36. Several grey hairs in whiskers ; all 
owing to carelessness in manufactory of 
shaving soap. Remember thinking my 
father an old man at thirty-six. Settled 
the point! Men grew old sooner in former 


days. Laid blame upon flapped waistcoats 
and tie wigs. Skaited on the Serpentine. 
Gout. Very foolish exercise, only fit for 
boys. Gave skaits to Charles’s eldest 
son. 


37. Fell in love again. Rather pleased 
to find* myself not too old for the passion. 
Emma only nineteen. What then? women 
require protectors ; day settled; devilishly 
frightened ; too late to get off. Luckily 
jilted. Emma nparried George Parker one 
day before me. Again determined never 
to marry. Turned off old tailor, and took 
to new one in Bond-street. Some of those 
fellows make a man look ten years younger. 
Not that that was the reason, 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner parties. 
Gave up country dancing. Money-musk 
certainly more fatiguing than formerly. 
Fiddlers play it too quick. Quadrilles 
stealing hither over the Channel. Thought 
of adding to number of grave gentlemen 
who learn to dance. Dick Dapper dubbed 
me one of the over growns. Very imperti- 
nent and untrue. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober 
mistresses of families would allow their car- 
pets to be beat after that fashion. Dinner 
parties increasing. Found myself gradual- 
ly Tontinting it towards top of table. 
Dreaded Ultima Thule of hostesses elbow. 
Good places for cutting turkeys; bad for 
cutting jokes. Wondered why I was al- 
ways desired to walk up. Met two school- 
fellows at Pimlico, both fat and red-faced. 
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Used to say at school that they were both 
of my age; what lies boys tell ! 

40. Look back ten years. Remember at 
thirty, thinking forty a middle-aged man. 
Must have meant fifty. Fifty certainly, the 
age of wisdom. Determined to be wise in 
ten years. Wished to learn music and 
Italian. Tried Logier. ’Twould not do. 
No defect of capacity, but those things 
should be learned in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers. Looked in 
new glass; one chin too much. Looked in 
other new glass; chin still double. Art of 
glass-making on the decline. Sold my 
horse, and wondered people could find any 
pleasure in being bumped. What were legs 
made for ? 

42, Gout again: that disease certainly 
attacks young people more than formerly. 
Caught myself at a rubber of whist, and 
blushed. Tried my hand at original com- 
position, and found a hankering after epi- 
gram and satire. Wondered I could ever 
write lovesonnets. Imitated Horace’s Ode, 
** Ne sit ancella.” Did not mean any thing 
serious, though Susan certainly civil and at- 
tentive. 

43. Bought a hunting belt. Braced my- 
self up till ready to burst. Intestines not 
to be trifled with; threw it aside. Young 
men, now-a-days, much too small in the 
waist. Read in Morning Post an advertise- 
ment, “ Pills to prevent Corpulency ;” 
bought a box. Never the slimmer, though 
much the sicker. 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. 
Meadows, at Bullock’s Museum. Twenty- 
tive years ago wanted to marry her. What 
an escape! Women certainly age much 
sooner than men. Charles’s eldest boy be- 
gan to think himself a man. Starched 
cravat and a cane. What presumption! 
At his age I was a child. 

45 A few wrinkles about the eyes, com- 
monly called crow’s feet. Must have 
caught cold. Began to talk politics, and 
shirk the drawing-room. Eulogized Gar- 
rick; saw nothing in Kean, Talked of 
Lord North. Wondered at the licentious- 
ness of the modern press. Why can’t peo- 
ple be civil, like Junius and John Wilkes, 
in the good old times ? 

46. Rather on the decline, but still hand- 
some and interesting. Growing dislike to 
the company of young men; all of them 
talk too much or too little. Began to call 


the money expended upon Waterloo Bridge 
might be better employed. Listened to a 
howl from Captain Querulous, about family 
expenses, price of bread and butcher's 
meat. Did not care a jot if bread was a 
shilling a roll, and butcher’s meat fifty 
pounds a calf. Hugged myself in “ single 
blessedness,” and wished him a good morn- 
ing. 

47. Top of head quite bald. Pleaded 
Lord Grey in justification. Shook it on, 
reflecting that I was but three yeurs re- 
moved from the “« Age of Wisdom.” Teeth 
sound, but not so white as heretofore. 
Something the matter with the dentrifice. 
Began to be cautious in chronology. Bad 
thing to remember too far back. Had se- 
rious thoughts of not remembering Miss 
Farren. 

48. Quite settled not to remember Miss 
Forren. Told, Laura Willis and Palmer, 
who died when I was nineteen, certainly did 
not /ook forty-eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry but for 
money or rank, 

50. Age of wisdom. 
—Grimm's Ghost. 


Married my cook. 








THE TRAVELLER. 


— 





NAPLES. 

—— 
[From Sketches descriptive of’ Italy in 1816 and 1817 ; 
with a brief Account of Travels in various parts of 
France and Switzerland in the same years: 4 vols; 


London, 1820.] 
-_—_— 


A few more travelers in Italy, and we shall soon be 
as well acquainted with that classic country as we are 
with our own. The Tiber will be as familiar to us as 
the Thames; the seven hills of Kome made better 
known than the Seven Dials; and the church of St 
Peter as often before us in the ** mind’s eye”’ as the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul. It is not, however, from these 
volumes that the public must expect much information 
with which they may not be previously acquainted. 
The traveler is a lady who acknowledges her deficiency 
in those classic acquirements which must give an ad- 
ditional zest to the contemplation of Grecian genius and 
Roman glory; she is, however, a lively and intelligent 
writer, who, in an extensive ramble, has noticed every 
thing that came in her way; and had she confined her- 
self to the impressions they made, without attempting 
to refute more able writers or to settle doubts much be- 
yond her reach, and also had exhibited less flippaney on 
religious matters, her work would have been entitled to 
much praise, notwithstanding, as she confesses, the 
scenes and objects she witnessed ‘‘ have been so often 
and so much better described.” 

The first volume contains the tour of the fair author 
from England to Rome, through Paris, Toulon, Genoa, 
Parma, and Florence. The second is confined to a de- 
scription of Rome and its environs. The third includes 
an account of Naples, and a further account of some 





chambermaids at inns ‘My dear.” Thought 


religious ceremonies at Rome. The fourth volume is 


ny 


occupied with an account of Florence, Venice, Milan, 
and the return to England. From these volumes we 
shall proceed to make a few detached extracts : 


From Rome, our fair author traveled to Naples 
where she dashed about until she saw every thing ines 
cept an eruption of Vesuvius, which was not sufficiently 
complaisant to exhibit its terrific splendour during her 
residence there. This was really a disappointment, for 
although our.countrywoman says she and her party 
were not ‘* quite wicked enough to desire an eruption to 
happen entirely for their amusement, yet, if an eruption 
there was to be within any reasonablespace of time, they 
could not resist wishing it might be a little hurried on 
their account.” Of Naples we are told, that— 

** Among the peculiarities which strike a stranger in 
the streets at Naples, when he becomes so habituated to 
the stir and bustle as to be able to observe any thing, 
are the odd looking Jittle carriages, called Calessi, carry. 
ing one or two persons, who hold the horses, reins, the 
driver standing behind, and directing the horse with 
his voice and whip,—the temporary stages on which the 
wit of the illustrious native of Naples, Punch, is dis. 
played,—the moveable shops for the sale of macaroni, 
melons, lemonade, &c. and the characteristic groups 
who surround them and crowd the streets, in varied but 
always ptcturesque costumes. All these carriages, stages, 
shops, and people, are as fine as gaudy paint, a profue 
sion of gilding, and gay though often ragged stuffs, trim. 
med with gold and silver tinsel, can make them. This 
excessive love of meretricicus finery pervades all ranks 
of persens, and covers all sorts of things with the most 
false and paltry ornaments..”” 

Our travelers were fortunate to be at Naples during 
the carnival, when a masked ball took place at the roy. 
al palace: 

It was the first fete which had been given since the 
restoration of Ferdinand the Fourth to the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies; and so much was said and thought 
about it, that it was like— 


© O’Rourke’s noble fare 
Which ne’er was forgot, 
By those who were there— 
And those who were not.’ 

s¢ All strangers were dying to obtain tickets. But as 
those only who had been presented at their own courts 
were invited, and as many most respectable travelers 
(especially English) had not gone through that ceremo- 
ny, there were numbers of disappointments. Indeed, 
from one cause or another, this ball excited a monstrous 
commotion, both among foreigners and natives. 

*¢ In the forenoon of the day, the Principe di L——, 
a Sicilian nobleman of our acquaintance, came to us 
in great distress, to know if my sister or I could lend a 
bird of Paradise plume to a friend of his, who had been 
chosen by Prince Leopold, along with four other fa- 
vourites, to attend him all the evening; and who were 
all to be attired alike. Four of these plumes had been 
procured; but, alas! Naples did not produce a fifth! 
{n all countries, courtiers worship the rising sun 
Those only who know something of courts can imagine 
the eagerness with which this chase of the Paradise 
nlume was conducted all over the city, on this day ; and 
into how much importance these feathers rose in Nea- 
politan estimation. I laughed at myself for the interest 
I took in the business; and it certainly did not arise 
from any admiration for Leopold himself, who is a fat, 
heavy-looking young man, «ith white hair and eye- 
brows, and the thick lip of the Austrian family, from 
which he is maternally descended. . 
“. Though generally known by the name of Prince Leo 
pold, his proper title is Prince of Salerno. He is believed 
to be his father’s favourite; I heard it often contidently 
affirmed, that Ferdinand intended the Duke of Calabria 
to inherit only Sicily, where, he was then resident as 
viceroy, and that Prince Leopold was to be the King of 
Naples. An absolute monarch may do much, when 
alive; but an absolute monarch, when dead, is quite 
another sort of personage; and J shall doubt the power 
of Ferdinand to seat his favourite on the throne, more 
especially as the Duke of Calabria is said to have a strong 
party in his favour in Naples itself, where Prince Leo- 
pold is much less popular than his father. On this oo 
casion, indeed, the old Monarch, weak and silly as he 
is, appeared to much the greater advantage of the two; 
for his manners were kind, frank, and affable, while his 
son sauntered about the whole evening asif half asleep, 
leaning on the shoulder of one of his plumed favourites, | 
and scarcely deigning te notice any one else in the room. | 
«The King isa good-humoured, respectable-lookiig | 





old gentleman. He was dressed in a plain black domine | 
| 
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nd hat; and seemed to enjoy the amusement from his 
very heart. La ages also wore black, with a profu- 
sion of diamonds. Though the wife of the reigning sove- 
reign, this lady is not allowed either the title or state of 
Queen ; for she was the subject before she became the 
wife of the King. She was created Duchess of Santa 
Florida ; but is more commonly called La Mogile. She 
is young and rather handsome. - 

+‘ The Duchess of Genoa, the daughter of Ferdinand, 
and Her husband, brother to the King of Sardinia, were 
also presént at this ball. He is very uninteresting, and 
she very plain, in appearance; but, though a) 5 oabeea 
far from young, she is so immoderately fond of dancing, 
as to tire out the most youthful and indefatigable cour- 

(eTSe. 
ae Having now despatched the royal party, I may de- 
scend to the rest of the company, which consisted of 
Turks, Jews, and Infidels of all descriptions—ghosts and 
devils—gods and goddesses—Tartars of the Desert, Cos- 
sack Chiefs, Indian Princes, numerous Sultans, and in- 
umerable Sultanas—Greeks, Spaniards, Dutchmen, and 
Laplanders; a variety of Swiss and Italian costumes, 
| an immense assemblage of fancy-dresses. Every 
one was masked en entering the rooms ; but none of the 
royal family wore masks, and as the King himself took 
them off from some of the earlier comers, the whole com- 
pany were at liberty to get rid of the unpleasant in- 
cumbrance as quickly as they pleased. There was no 
attempt at preserving character, except in dress; but, 
in that respect, nothing can be imagined more splendid, 
vatied, or elegant. The suite of rooms was extensive, 
magnificently furnished, brilliantly lighted, and - soe 
didly filled. The supper was served in great abundance 
and variety, on gold and silver, and seemed to form no 
indifferent portion of the entertainment to the Italian 
part of the company ; who not only ate pretty largely 
of the ~ things set before them, but stuffed their pock- 
ets with cakes and other portable articles. They did 
this quite openly, not conceiving that any one would 
think it strange, for it is the common practice all over 

” 


One extract more, and we take our leave of Naples :— 

«* Few masks, either good or bad, attend the San Carlo 
masquerades, and this is also the case in the semi-heb- 
domadal parades, in the Strada di Toledo; where no 
better amusement is to be found than seeing twenty or 
thirty shabby and 7 masks pelt each other with 
spoonfuls of whitened dough, kneaded into little round 
balls. There is generally a large enough crowd of spec- 
tators on foot ; for, if you do not quarrel with the quali- 
ty, you may have what quantity of people you please at 
Naples ; and accidents very frequently happen in con- 
sequence. One day, a better mask than ordinary passed 
along the street, and the crowd, rushing after him, reck- 
less and careless of what they were doing, pushed a child 
under the wheels of a carriage which was proceeding in 
the line. Fhe poor boy’s leg was broken. Some notice, 
it may be imagined, was taken of this affair ;—but, no 
such thing. It was neither thought of, nor spoken of 
again. Accidents of this kind are, indeed, so frequent 
at Naples, owing to the frightful rapidity witn which 
carriages are driven, that they do not seem to excite a 
sensation of any kind. Under Vancien regime, if an 
old man was run over, a trifling penalty was exacted; but 
nothing whatever could be demanded for the demolition 
of an old woman.” 








_—_ 
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ON THE STUDY OF COINS. 


LETTER Vv. 


[Written for the Kaleidoscope. ] 
—— 
ON THE REVERSES OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS. 
—>—- 


TO THE EDITOR. 








$ix,—As the side of the coin which bears the por- 
trait is termed the face, or obverse, so the opposite side 
is called the reverse. j 

it is the great variety of deities, at full length, con- 
giaries, allocutions, and ceremonies, public and private, 
which affords one of the principal amusements arising 





from this study; for, in short, there is no object or even 
relating to the Roman Empire, which is not pictured 
on a medal. 

Some reverses bear the head of the Empress, the 
son, or the daughter, of the Prince whose portrait 
graces the obverse: such are esteemed much by anti- 
quarians, as they not only assist in the arrangement of 
a series, but ensure us the likeness of a near relation, 
who, perhaps, never struck a coin bearing his own 
head. 

The deities represented on the Roman coins differ 
from the Greek, inasmuch as the latter but give us 
the gods or goddesses, with their attributes, whilst on 
the former they are generally attended with their 
names. Thus, on a coin of Lucilla, Venus, though 
well known by the apple in her hand, has yet the name 
round her, VENVS. But it is more common to have 
an adjunct added, as on one of Faustina the younger, 
VENVS GENETRIX, which generally shows that 
the Empress has had children; it is also a reverse of 
Salonina. On one of Marcia Otacilia Severa, we have 
the PVDICITIA AVGVSTI. And it is from this 
adjunct, that a writer on the study supposes all re- 
verses to relate to the Emperor or Empress whose 
head is represented on the obverse. 

On the Greek we have Ceres with her wheaten gar- 
land; Minerva, with the helmet ; and the others in the 
like manner; whilst the Romans always give us a le- 
gend when they bear any of the deities, though we 
have, sometimes, reverses without, as of Titus in his 
triumphal car, &c. 

I shall conclude this letter with a few of the most 
remarkable reverses on Roman coins, not only as mo- 
numents of events which then took place, but of one 
which had happened many centuries before the date of 
the coin ; and also as models for after ages. For what 
can be finer than the coin of Titus which has the cap- 
tive daughter of Judea sitting under a palm-tree, weep- 
ing! ‘ This,” says Cooke, * naturally reminds us of 
that passage of the Psalmist, ‘ By the waters of Basy- 
LON we sat down and wept when we remembered thee, 
O Sion!’” &* But what is more remarkable,” observes 
Mr. Addison, “ we find Judea represented as a wo- 
man in sorrow, sitting upon the ground, in a passage 
of the prophet that foretels the very captivity recorded 
on these medals,” But the legend of one, ir particu- 
lar, is most striking, as it is an address of this captive 
daughter of Jerusalem to her conqueror, VICISTI 
CAESAR. Nor can I pass over a medal preserved in 
the Pembrokian Collection, which has been considered 
as a traditional evidence of the Mosaic flood. It is of 
the Emperor Philip. For the reverse of which we see 
an ark upon the waters, containing two persons, a 
man and a woman, the latter being veiled. Thesame 
persons are also represented as being just ianded; and, 
with uplifted hands, witnessing some extraordinary 
emotion. On the roof of the ark sits a dove, and 
another is in the air, on the wing, with a branch in its 
bill, In the front of the ark, and under the man, are 
the letters NOE, The legend is EI. Magxs AVR 
thie AAEZ ANAPOV B APXI tgiws AIIAM EQN 
Sub Marco Aurelio Alerandro iterum Archisacerdote 
Apamensium. (An engraving of it will be found on 
reference to it, P. 3,T. 78, in the Pembrokian Collec- 
tion.) There is also another curious reverse of Anto- 
ninus Puis, on which we see four persons, who seem 
delighted with their respective employments: and re- 
present the different seasons of the year. Three of 
them are naked ; one having a basket of flowers upon 
his head ; a second with his reap-hook, ready for the 
harvest; and a third witb the fruits of the vintage. 
These need no clothing, in the sunshine of Ztaly; but 


the fourth is warmly covered up, and guarded against 
the inclemency of winter. Such are the devices of the 
Romans ; and such as these can never fail to be a fund 


of amusement and instruction to 
AN ANTIQUARY. 
Liverpool, March 12, 1821. 
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COINAGE OF ENGLAND. 
—— 
SILVER COIN. 


Silver pence, half-pence, and farthings were coined 
down to the reign of Edw. III. 1354; then ts and 
half-groats; next a shilling or testoon, called so from a 
téste coined in 1503. Henry VIII. coined crowns: 
Edward VI. half-crowns, sixpences, and threepences ; 
Elizabeth, threepences and three-farthing pieces: from 
43d Eliz. to the present time the coinage has remained the 
same. Richard the First’s ransom cost 1,600,000 pennies, 
which beggared the kingdom, and producing the discon- 
tents under John may be said to have been the origin of 
English freedom. He was the first King who debased 
the English coinage, and he didit to 91 percent. Henry 
the Eighth’s side-faced coin is good; the full-faced bad. 
Edward the Sixth’s the reverse. Edward the Sixth’s is 
the last full-faced coin. Edward the Sixth’s base coin of 
1547 is the first English coin bearing adate. Under Wil- 
liam III. was the grand re-coinage of silver, to the amount 
of £6,400,000: county mints were established to expe« 
dite this coinage. 
GOLD COIN. 

The first was under Henry III. 1257, gold pennies. 
The next was that of Florence, 1344, six shilling in va- 
lue! then angels, angelets, ryals, sovereigns, crowns, 
and 20-shilling pieces. The guinea was coined in 1663, 
of Guinea gold, to go for 20s. but it never went for less 
than 21s. by tacit consent. A guinea in 1696 was worth 
30s. It is computed that the whole cash of the kingdom 
passes through the Bank in three years. In 1733, all 
the gold coins, Unites, Jacobuses, Caroluses, &c. were 
called in, and forbidden to circulate. 

COPPER COINAGE. 


Not coined tiJl Elizabeth, and then only as a pledge ; 
not received well, and but little coined till 1672; then 
halfpennies and farthings. Tin and copper studs under 
James II. with nummorum formulus inscribed. Trades« 
mens’ tokens supplied the place of this coinage. 

The Duke of Savoy took Saluzzo, and coined a medal 
with a centaur running away with a nymph: his motto 
was Opportuné.~ Henry IV. of France retook it, and 
his medal represented Hercules killing the Centaur: his 
motto was Opportunius.—Pliny says, ‘* Falsi denarii 
spectatur exemplar: pluribusque veris denariis adu/ceri- 
nus emitur.” Is not this a strange encouragement of an 
imitative art? We reward the artizan with the halter. 
The best modern counterfeit coins are by Cellini and Ca- 
vino, Paduans, and are called the Paduan school. They 
may be detected by their comparative thinness, being too 
circular, and having the modern letters, as M. for j\. 


Anecdotes, 


| Transcribed by a Correspondent. | 
—_— 


The late Madam de Stael had, in her youth, the mest 
celebrated instructorsin every branch of learning; and 
among others, the famous Dr. Tissot and our historian 
Gibbon. The former, entering one day the study of 
the lady, before the latter had finished his lesson, said 
to her: ** Madam, when you are sick of his philoso- 

hy, my medicine will cure you.” Upon which Gib- 
on retorted : ‘* Madam, when his quackery has killed 
you, my philosophy will immortalize you.” 

















Marshal Villars had the government of Provence 
conferred upon him by Louis XIV. for his military ser- 
vices. It was customary in that part of France, on the 
accession of a governor, to present him with a purse of 
money, which was however, generally refused; and 
this had been done by the last governor, the Prince of 
Condé. The people having been much impoverished 
by the war, the same was expected from Villars, and 
the conduct of his predecessor mentioned to him, 
But, being —_ avaricious, he replied, “* Gentlemen, 
the Prince of Condé is inimitable,” and kept the mo- 





ney for his own use, 
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Woetry. 





«+ We have great satisfaction in laying the following 
letter before our readers :-— 


Staffordshire Potteries, $d mo. 22d, 1821. 


Wortuy Ep1Tor,—I see, with particular pleasure, 
the increasing circulation which the Kaleidoscope is ac- 
quiring, and should be much pleased if I could forward 
to it any manuscripts of my friends which might be 
worthy insertion, and thereby tend to give it a stronger 
interest amongst them. I have subjoined a copy of 
verses, put into my hands by the young woman to whom 
they were addressed, to which perhaps thou wilt give 
some attention. 

I had the pleasure, last summer, of becoming ac- 
quainted with a youth, a member of our society, who 
has lived, for the greater portion of his time, in a retired 
part of Derbyshire; and yet has acquired a knowledge 
of languages and of the belles lettres, which would have 
done him honour in a far more advantageous situation. 
He had just returned from a ramble, on foot, through 
some parts of the Peak, and showed me in his common- 
place book a description of his route. As the romantic 
beauties of Derbyshire, particularly Dovedale, are be- 
coming every year more and deservedly celebrated, and 
are visited by strangers from all parts of the kingdom, 
J cannot helpthinking that the description of such scenes, 
and the feelings they give rise to, would be recognised 
with peculiar pleasure by many readers of the Kalei- 
doscope ; and certainly my village friend has touched, 
with a graphic truth and poetic feeling, some drauglits 
which must please every lover of nature, and awaken 
no small portion of curiosity. As I have procured a 
copy with permission to use it as I please, only sub- 
stituting the fictitious name of WILFRID WENDER, 
if thou wouldst like to examine it, I will forward it the 
first opportunity, when all or any part will be at thy 
service. 

W. H. 


—_—_ 


TO MARY. 
— 


Whene’er, in childhood’s hour, I thought 
Upon my future destiny ; 
Whene’er my infant fancy brought 
The shade of what that lite might be ; 
A sadly-pleasing form was there, 
Whose eye was deep, but sweetly fair : 
Her name was Pensiveness ; and she 
Still smiles upon my destiny. 


Whene’er I dream’d a bright day-dream, 
*T'was she who sang my lullaby ; 

And though that song like woe did seem, 
I loved its pensive harmony. 

Whene’er through fancied scenes I strayed, 
Her form was there to soothe and bless ; 

And, though she deepened every shade, 
I did not love the scene the less : 

For her’s was not that night of grief, 

A deepened shade without relief ; 





And her’s was not that burst of woe 
Whose note no softening tone can know; 
It was a sprightly music, mingling 
With melting softness, into sorrow blended : 
It was a day of Fancy’s bright’ning, — 
The shadows lengthening as the sun descended, 


And oft the tuneful Nine would shed. 

Their influence o’er my infant head ; 

And it was sweet, though rude the strain, 

In measured numbers to complain ; 

And it was sweet, though riper years 
Might disavow the bold essay, 

To give to infant hopes and fears 
Somewhat of immortality. 


And there was one who conn’d with me 
The page of early poesy ; 

°T was hers alone to hear and praise 

The efforts of my early days: 

Mary, to thee, and thee alone, 

This secret of my harp was known ; 
Thou who repaid its harmony 

With thine own strains more worthy thee. 


Thou knowst the lay that pleased us best, 
The chord whose tone was loved the dearest, 
Was that whose melody exprest 
The deepest woe, and touched the nearest. 
And now, though childhood’s days are o’er, 
And infant joys are joys no more ; 
And, as the clouds of early day 
Recede before the golden ray, 
Their skirts, with roseate lustre decked, 
Are infant griefs in retrospect ; 
Yet still, thou knowst, I love the tone 
That strikes not on the ear alone, 
But wakes the heart with that deep strain 
Till every chord responds again ! 


ANNA. 
—~2+30<S- CE oe 
[LorrGiNAaL.] 
— 
RETIREMENT. 
ge - 


When deep afilictions press me sore, 
*Tis then that I would silent rove, 
And tell my rising griefs and woes 
To the light murmurs of the grove. 


Tis then that I would willingly 
Retire from haunts of busy men, 
And leave the world’s alluring scenes, 
Nor ever visit them again. 


And I would listen to the dove, 

And mix my anguish with its moan ; 
Returning each its mournful note, 
With a deep-heaved, and heavy groan. 


And in religion’s path I'd tread, 
And own the God who gave me life ; 
And meditate on all his works, 

Free from the paths of endless strife. 


Thus would I in retirement live, 

Till this dull life had flown away ; 

And when ’twas pass‘d, as quietly 

Beneath the cold green sod I'd lie: 
With scarce a sigh or scb heav'd o’er my bier, 
My death would then call forth no pitying tear. 


Liverpool. 





[onrernar.} 
—— 


THE KI8s, 
—<—— 
From ruby lips, far sweeter than the rose, 
Oh! who can paint the soft, luxurious bliss, 
Which through the veins in circling eddies flows, 
From their delights to steal the luscious kiss. 


O joy supreme! whose trembling sweets so pure, 
E’en Virtue’s awful form need not deny ; 

Whose charms to love’s entangling sweets allure, 
On whose soft crimson love delights to sigh. 


Not richer sweets the juicy vines diffuse ; 
Not lovelier red the blooming roses blow, 
Than those sweet lips the love-enamoured muse 
Now vainly tries, with mimic art, to show. 


What sweet emotions, when encircling arms 
Around the blushing maid are trembling prest ; 
How sweet to gaze upon her varied charms, 
And mark the heavings of her gentle breast. 


But sweeter far, the effusive feelings swell, 

When sportive love imprints th’ impassioned kiss, 
On balmy lips, where smiling pleasures dwell ; 

My Emma’s lips—th’ abode of love and bliss. 


E’en yet remembrance paints their blushing charms, 
When last I pressed their sweet ambrosial sighs, 

(When folded in her love-encircling arms) 

And traced the beauties of their crimson’d dyes. 


But faint the vivid trace, the scarlet glow 
Of pencil’d art, to tell each thrilling bliss : 

The soul their varicd charms can only know 
In my lov’d Emma’s joy-imparting kiss! 


WESTMORE 
~~» DO © a 
“aos 
ELEGY. 
—=— 
[oRIGINAL.] 


With what delight mid yonder shades serene, 
I hear the thrilling minstrelsy of heaven! 

To me, how soothing is yon kindred scene ! 
To me, how balmy this cool breath of even! 


Tn former years, ’mid these same shades remote, 
At the saine hour, and self-same season sweet, 

Oft have I thus the peaceful woodlands sought, 
To muse, sequestered, in the calm retreat. 


Their boundless charms, bright as the youthful year, 
In swift succession ever varying rose ; 

While Hope’s enchanting form was ever near, 
To soothe my light and transitory woes. 


O! youthful joys, how swiftly do ye pass! 
And, like the morning cloud, ye iade away ; 

Or, like the dew drops trembling on the grass, 
That fly the glances of advancing day! 


I seek not xow yon kindred shades serene, 

To mect those pleasures that illum’d the past ; 
Hid is the pleasing, gay, delusive scene ; 

Those dreams, alas! were to0too sweet to last. 


I wander mournful, thro’ the well-known shade; 
The weak line drops unfinish’d from my tongue ; 
But still I love the splendours here displayed, 
And yet enjoy the woodlark’s evening song. 


Perchance, when at the high behest of heaven, 
My soul is called to unknown realms afar, 

Death may draw near, like the deep shades of even, 
And meet me thus beneath her dewy star. 


Then be it mine, to seek unseen, alone, _ 
Without one friend to heave the pitying sigh ; 
In some dark grove, deserted and unknown, _ 
While the loud woodlark sings a requiem nigh. 
CORNELIUS. 


Liverpool, Sept. 1820. 
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[SELEcTION.] 
——— 


THE RINGLET. 
—— 

My cheek was pale with love; my eye was wet, 

When in that moment which beheld us part, 
I asked of thee a single lock of jet, 

As though that lock could bind my breaking heart. 
And thou didst gather from that breast of snow 

Two Ringlets that had slept unbidden there, 
And one was fated, since it trespassed so, 

With me Love’s lonely banishment to share. 
Perhaps I ne’er may see thee more, sweet maid! 
Yet, though I live to weep and love in vain, 

That Ringlet oft beneath my pillow laid 
Shall link in dreams our severed hearts again. 


Fiatural History. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


S1r,—You will not, I am sure, to oblige a lady 
aud a constant reader, have any objection to insert, 
iu your next number of the Kaleidoscope, the follow- 
ing beautiful description of the LARK, soaring on the 
wing, extracted from “ Goldsmith’ Natural History.” 
He is, indeed, a most charming writer, and was the 
first author 1 ever read, who drew my yo uhful 
attention from the tiresome, sickening pleasures of 
the world, to the more delightful occupation of con- 
templating vature and studying her works. In the 
language of St Pierre, “ We most of us look upon 
nature with indifference; we are in the midst of her 
works, and admire onJy human grandeur.” But, I 
thaak my stars! I do not belong to that senseless 
race of mortals, who, immersed in the pleasures and 
business of the world, look upon nature with indif- 
ference. 1 do not envy the feelings of those who 
look on the lofty mountain, or hear the wild 
uproar of the falling cataract, or walk the flowery 
mead, without emotion. I am sueha lover of the 
worderous worksof creation, tiat my mind examines 
her minutest objects with the curjous eye of the 
eagle seeking his prey. 

“ The Lark, whether the sky-lark, the wood-Jark, 
or the tit-lark, being al! distiuguishable from uther 
little birds by the length of their heel, ave louder in 
their song than cither of the former, but not so 
pleasing. Indeed, the music of every bird in cap. 
tivity produces no very pleasing sensations ; it is 
but the mirth of a litile animal, insensible of its un- 
fortunate situation; it is the landscape, the grove, 
the golden break of day, the contest upon the haw- 
thorn, the fluttering from branch to branch, the 
soaring ia the air, and the answering of its young, 
that gives the bird’s song its true relish; these, 
united, improve each other, aud raise the mind toa 
state of the highest, yet most harmless, exultation. 
Nothing can, in this situation of mind, be more 
pleasing than to see the lark warbling upon the 
wing, raising its notes as it soars, until it seems lost 
ia the immense heights above us; the note conti- 
nuing, the bird itself unscen, to see it then descend- 
ing with a swell, as it comes from the clouds, yet 
sinking by degrees as it approaches its nest; the 
spot where all its affectious are centered; the spot 
that has prompted all this joy. 

“ The lark builds its nest upon the ground, be 
neath some turf that serves to hidesand shelter it. 
The female lays four or five eggs, of a dusky hue in 
colour, somewbat like those of a plover, It is while 
she is sitting that the male usually entertains her with 
his singing; and while he is rising {0 an impercep- 
tible height, he bas still his beloved partner in his 
eye, nor once loses sight of the nest, either while he 
zscends or is descending. This barmouy continues 
several months, beginning early in the spriug, on 
pairing. Inwinter, they assemble in flocks, when 
their song forsakes them, and the bird-catchers de- 
stroy them in great numbers for the tables of the 
luxurious, Goldsmith. 


































































Sketch of Ltalp. 


[Accurately reduced from the large Map of Chaucard. Longitude reckoned from Paris.] 
—<_=—_>——— 


¢% At the suggestion of several readers of the Kaleidoscope we have inserted the annexed Sketch, which was 
engraved for the Mercury. It may be useful to those who trace the progress of hostile armies, and interesting 
in illustration of any extracts from travels in that delightful country, which may be given under the depart- 
taent of *‘ The Traveler.” A few names have been added since the map appeared in the Mercury, and the degrees 
of longitude and latitude have been subdivided into 12 parts. As it was impracticable to engrave the names of 
many places in so small a sketch, we have subjoined a copious list of the names of cities and towns,some of which 
are indicated on our map, and the position of others may be readily found by reference to the latitude and 
longitude, which are also given from the most approved gazetteers ; so that any person, may assign such town its 
exact place, and introduce the name with a pen andink. As the longitude in this sketch is calculated for the me- 
ridian of Paris, 2 deg. 25 min. must be subtracted from the longitude given in the English gazetteers, by any 
person, who, upon consulting such gazetteers, finds the name of any place not comprised in our list; which, if it 
contain any errors, are to be ascribed to;Brooks’ Gazetteer, which has been faithfully copied. The towns to whieh 
* or figures are affixed are those, the names and positions of which are to be found in the annexed map. 





E.Loag N. Lat. 
Albano .....10 25—41 43 i 
Anagni ...11 O—41 56 A; 
AvellinoSt.12 35—40 50 f 


















Aversa 11 55—40 59 

Amalfic...12 20—40 35 Rael, Ce 
Acerenzd...13 40—40 45 odena ; 
ACYUA 11000 9 45—43 45 ry h 
Ancona(1)11 10—43 38 . Laren 

Arez20 wa 9 35—43 27 St 

Ascoli ull 442 44 cUrweca 

Atri ..s00011 23—42 35 Fiorenece_; 

Aquila......11 14—42 20 Leghore OS : 
Aquino ....11 25—41 36 i 
Alexandria 6 18~44 55 
Acerno ....12 41—40 45 , 
Bologna.... 9 O—44 30 j 


Bajano ...12 15—_41 30 
Benevente 12 82—41 6 
Bari (7) 14 40—41 26 
Brindisi ...15 50—40 45 
Bisignano 13 55—39 38 
Carpiss. 8 49—44 41 
Comachia.. 9 45—44 45 
Cortona ... 9 27—43 20 
Chitsi......9 O—43 0 
Castro ...00. 9 29—42 23 
Camerino..11 10—43 15 
Cwitta 

Vecchia } 9 G42 § Fags AJENG) 
Castano 18 55—89 55 Bao MEDITERRANEAN 
Capua (6) 11 54—41 7 
take je 10—40 50 SLA 

Chicti (3) 12 57—42 24 

















Cosenzal2)i3 55—39 20 

Catanzaro 14 23—39 0 ‘ ° f 
Ferrara * 9 49—44 36 Lipati Isles 

Forlissseee 9 19—44 16 # e il 

Florence * 8 50—_43 46 Se 


Foligni 9 59—42 48 
Fermo.....11 25—43 J Palermo 
Freseate ... 9 17—41 48 2 fi? ina, 
Genoa..w.. 6 16—44 25 8 —_ on. es 
Gaicta ......11 22—41 30 | 
Gallipoli 15 40—40 20 SIcILyY 
Ischia* ....11 37—40 41 
Tsernia 11 59—41 36 ‘ 
TMOlA seeoee J LO—4 28 40 12 13 
Lucca* ... 8 10—43 50 — 
TF? Aquila...11 14—42 20 
Leccé 00015 55—40 36 

E. Long. N. Lat. E. Long. N. Lat.) E. Long. N. Lat, E. Long. N. Lat. 
Lucera(5)..13 9—41 28 Matera (8)...14 9—40 50) Palestrina ...10 40—41 52 Termoli ......12 55—41 59 
Lancean0.e000012 25—42 18, Magliano ...10 10—42 25 Pivnibind....0. 7 58—42 57 Terracina ....10 50—41 2% 
Leghorn*® se 7 52—43 84 Movi cesecececee 6 4—44 45 Policastro(11)13 15—40 15) T70jd ws. 0000.12 50—41 21 
Lorett0ceceeeeee11 1343 27 NOrcidecccccoelO 39—42 36\L ZZ 10.0000. 8 40—44 43) THANO .reeeeee011 43—41 1% 
Massa .evccccee 7 S5——m44 O Naples* ......11 55—40 55 Fossand .....14 13-39 48 Trani ....0000014 1141 18 
M880 seesseveedd 53—40 31) Nolissccccccooee 6 16—44 18) Reggid.....0013 35—388 4 Taranio(9) 15 4—40 35 
MASSA cereceeee 9 25—AS 20 Nola ..scc0000012 3—40 56, RUVERNG seveve 9 40——44 25) TUrst ...00000014 25——40 36 


38% 



























Mass sere B 23—42 40 Nicotera ......14 5—38 34 Rimini* ......10 14—44 4 Tricarico......13 49—40 12 
Mazzi coee GQ L545 20 Ovid cccceveeceed 5S 13—40 39! Regind.ecccecee1B 56-—39 34 Troped.e.seeee13 59——38 42 
Molise +12 18—41 36 Otranto*.......16 10—40 20 Rome*.. oel0 10—41 54 Turin 00008 5 
Manfredonia {Oppido....0000.13 56-—40 30, Ricti*® ..1000610 40—42 23 Urbino* ......10 31—43 46 





(4) oreeeelS 4741 75 Ostia.cccoccccce 9 59—41 44 Spoletto s00.10 41—42 45 Valenza ...... 6 31—44 58 
Mot0l0 .e.00e00014 49—40 46 Orta .ccccccccceelO 12—42 22 Suivi cecseooeee10 O—42 10 Volterra ...... 8 17-—43 26 
Mirandola ... 8 54—_44 52 Orvieto (2). 9 55—42 42 SOrd .sreccevevel B9—41 54 Viterbo™ ......10 O42 25 
Modena* ...... 8 35——44 34 Orbitello ccacoe 8 4548 18 Szzd .ecccceceed 1 2O—41 19} Veletri ...00000010 Sl—41 46 
Marino, St....10 8—43 54 Placentia...... 7 13—45 5 Salerno (10) 12 28—40 35; Venafro scoseell 54-—43 32 
MGrane...0.00010 40——45 52;Parma® ...... 8 544 50 Sorrento .-..11 59—40 86, Viestt .sseeeeee14 15—41 51 
Marco St.01013 55—39 41! Pisa cosscccooee 7 51—43 43 Severino Ste...14 49-—89 15 Venosa.....00..13 27—40 54 
Martorano..013 55—39 6) Pescarra .c.012 837 —42 27 Sulmona 21.24.12 B0—42 O Venice... 9 45—45 26 
Milan seovseere 6 LAS 28 PesAr0 veesseeee10 STS 52 Sienna® se. 8 W—43 24 Vesuvius, Mount, six milcg 
Monterosi, 20 miles north Peschicra..... 8 39—15 26 Squillace(i3)14 15—39 3| cast of Naples, 

of Rome. Perugia sree Q 45—43 0, T0disseserseenelO Ted? 44 
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Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Gases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. | 





THE NEW COMET. 


Observatory. '» March 17.—The Comet came 
to its perihelium to day, namely, within fourteen degrees 
of the sun. It has only lessened its right ascension half 
a degree, and its north declination four-fifths of a degree 
since the evening of the 24th of February, when it was 
first seen here; but by the annual motion of the earth 
its distance from the sun is decreased about 16°. Now 
itis advanced too far in the solar rays to allow us to 
make correct observations on its position. 

At the close of this month it will begin to set after the 
sun; and witha clear horizon an hour before sunrise, 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 

Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations, made 

at Manchester, in the month of February, 1821, by 
Tuos. Hanson, Surgeon. 

—=>—_- 


Inches. 

30°11 
eve 30°52 
- 29°20 
1°32 


BAROMETSICAL PRESSURE. 


The monthly mean...... 
Highest, which took place on the 23d ...... 
Lowest, which took place on the 9th ..... 
Difference of the extremes 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, whic 

was on the 27th oo 62 















Spaces, taken from the daily means......0000000848 2°15 
Number of changes......0.0008 7 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 





Monthly mean...... eve 379 
Mean of the fifth week, commencing 29th Jan. 45 
sixth week 37°1 
seventh week 37°2 
eighth week, ending on the 25th... 36°8 
Highest, which took place on the 18th........ess00 550 
Lowest, which took place on the 4th....ccccceccrseeee 25°O 























Difference of the extreme see 30°0 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
occurred on the 30th 20.0 


RAIN, &c. 


.535 of an Inch. 
Number Of wet days ....s.cccccccssess 4 














——— foggy days s....0000r00l4 
SNOWY «2.06 seeeasene seoseee 1 
haily ty) 
WIND. 
North ssccorssecssrsscereee O | WeSt sosssoce cosccscsecsecee O 













North-east . «- 9 | North-west . sell 
BEG vs sivenscccssvsceonesectcs 21) VOTIRUIS  ciosies » 2 
South-east......ccccccsseeee O | DOI: scnsevscsbtnsnncsccsasen' O 
South O | Brisk .........000. ones 





Bouth-west ...eccccccsssce 4 | BOIStCLOUS..ceeecseeesseenee O 





RemaRks.—Character of the month, dry and foggy. 
The barometer has been particularly high, and attended 
with very few changes. On the 4th, the temperature of 
pump water, five yards under ground, was 44°; on the 
11th, 45°53 on the 18th, 44°; on the 25th, 43%. 

Bridge-street, March 18, 1821. 





FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 


Put into a sugar hogshead a small barrel of tar, pour 
upon it a pail or two of boiling water, stir it, and then 
fill it 7 with cold; with this, water the ground where 
the bushes stand, and it will destroy all worms, grubs, 
and other larve, which are within a considerable dis- 
tance of the surface of the soil. Should any escape, 
and make their appearance in the caterpillar state, im- 
mediate recourse should be had to a strong infusion 
of bruised elder tops or leaves, the moment the elder 
becomes green: this will effectually check the advance 
of these and all other sorts of insects upon the bushes. 
This is the proper month for watering the ground with 
‘ar-water. 

April is the time to wet the branches frequently with 
the elder liquor; for, during March, the larve remain 
in the ground, and in April and May they change into 
the caterpillar state, when they may be seen ascending 
in small groups the stems of the bushes, spreading 
shemselves afterwards gradually over the whole tree. 


fluids. It is very extensively employed in ship-building, 


it is also convertible into pitc 


there will bea chance of seeing it rise about E..N. E. 
during the ensuing month. The weather has lately been 
unfavourable for seeing the comet so near the western 
horizon in the evenings ; as from its very slow geocentric 
motion, it will not afford a sufficient space to attempt to 
deduce the form of its orbit, which is the chief object to 
science. 
It is hoped that correct observations on the frequent 
ye of these celestial visitors, will, in the course 
time, throw new light on the theory of comets, and 
divest it of much of the uncertainty that seems to exist, 
in regard to the form of their eccentric orbits and their 
periodic returns. . 
THE NEW COMET. 
That beautiful and wonderful phenomenon of the 
heavens, the comet, which, of late years, has often 
visited us, and was lately noticed in the mgood as ob- 
served by that indefatigable astronomer W. Olbers, is 
now very visible to the naked eye, in the west, till eight 
o’clock in the evening. It is a little to the westward of 
Algenib, and nearly the height of Saturn, at a distance, 
to the right of him. 





ISLAND RENT ASUNDER. 


“ Japara, 27th Jan. 1820.—During the late stormy 
weather, since the 3d instant, an island, which we fin 
by the map of Java is called Fisherman’s Island, has 
been rent asunder. It is known to the natives under 
the name of Pulo Pentangan. As soon as the weather 
will permit, a further investigation will be held re- 
specting this extraordinary event.”—Bat. Courant, 
Feb. 1.—Phil. Mag. 56, p. 596. 





New Volcano.—We hear from Portugal, that a new 
volcano has burst out in the highest summit of a ridge 
of mountains near Leira. This extraordinary pheno- 
Menon occurred at the period of the high rise of the 
Douro, mentioned in most of the journals. The vol- 
cano was in full action when the latest accounts came 
away, but had happily taken a direction which threat- 
ened to do little damage. The country is sterile, and 
it may be recollected as that through which Wellington 
passed in pursuit of Massena. 


On the use of Coal Tar.—This article has become so 
plentiful since the general introduction of Gas works, 
that it is now extensively used for a variety of purposes. 
Coal Tar, being a resinous substance, and not acted 
upon by water or air, is pars d advantageous as a 
substitute for paint in all out-door wood work. It is 
well known, that wood exposed to the external atmo- 
sphere soon acquires a vegetable covering of the wood 
moss or lichen, which rapidly hastens its pon 5 Coal 
Tar, when properly applied, penetrates its surface, pre- 
vents vegetation, and renders it completely impervious 
to air, moisture, insects, &c. It is found to possess 
much greater durability than the best oil paint, and is 
therefore particularly adapted for the preservation of 
railing, gates, posts, hedge-stakes, beams, spars, joists, 
&c. or any kind of wood-work under ground, or in 
damp situations. It is used, in preference to every 
other substance, for coating water wheels, sluices, pumps, 
canal locks, bridges, &c. or wood-work of a similar 
description. It has been of late almost exclusively used 
for cast and malleable iron-work of every kind; and, 
when properly applied, it gives it a durable, glossy black, 
and will prevent iron from rusting more effectually than 
any other article. Coal Tar is also the cheapest and 
most effective article that has yet been discovered for 
rendering stone and brick cisterns, reservoirs, and wheel 
cases, water-tight; for which purpose it is used mixed 
with a due proportion of quick lime, which gives it hard- 
ness, and renders it completely impenetrable to all cold 


greatly lessening the consumption of foreign tar, to 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Some of the animalcules which are found in the 
Greenland sea, move at the rate of 1-180th of an inch 
in a second, others at therate of an inch in three mi- 
nutes. ‘The American bird, the Condor, could fly 
round the globe, at the equator, a favourable gale pre. 
vailing, in about a week. The Greenland animalcule 
would require8 935 years to perform the same distance, 
The diameter of the largest of them is only the 1-2000 
of aninch, and many only the 1-4000th.. A whale re- 
quires a sea to sport in, while 15,000,000 of these 
animalcules would have abundant room in a tumbler of 
water !—Adid. Phil. Jour. 








Correspondence, 





TO THE EDITOR 
i 


Sir,—Give me leave, through the medium of your 
widely-circulated work to point out a species of fraud, 
which hitherto has, I believe, escaped public observa. 
tion. ‘That there are several persons in and about this 
town who are in the habit of, stealing dogs, is a well- 
known fact; but from some unknown circumstances, 
probably for want of better buyers, it would appear 
dogs are now generally so/d to their late owners. 

Some of these persons now make a constant practice 

of catching those dogs that have collars with their 
ow! ¢:’s name and residence on; detain *hem fora day 
or two, and then take them to the res’:.ce that ap- 
pears or the collar, accompanied by a long statement 
of how and where found, &e. which will generally 
draw a douceur from the pocket of the credulous 
owner, who is delighted to find his favourite pug once 
more restored to him. I am led to notice this from 
my having just had a spaniel dog (which, till he had a 
collar on, never lost his way home, theugh he has since 
that done so, say the finders, four times) brought to the 
house by a man who found him “running along the 
way by Wavertree !” with other plausible stories ; and 
though they might be all true, I must confess 1 doubted, 
in part, when I saw him join :wo other men, who had 
six dogs with them, tied up just in the same manner as 
mine had been, and which, possibly, might have been 
‘* by Wavertree” too. 
Whilst on this subject, allow me to remark on the 
very great negligence attendant on the cdllection of the 
dog tax. Tam confident some hundreds of pounds per 
annum more might be raised by it, were the assessors 
to do their duty ; unless, indeed, by it, the quantity of 
dogs in the town should be much reduced ; and when 
we behold the great numbers kept by the poorer clas- 
ses, even to parish paupers, residents in cellars, &c. 
this perhaps would be desirable, without taking into 
calculation the consequent decrease of that horrible 
disease, hpdrophobia, which in the last year made such 
awful ravages among our fellow-countrymen, sparing 
neither the peer nor the peasant, the noble Duke nor 
the humble shepherd. Excuse these hasty remarks: if 
acceptable, you shall probably be furnished, at an early 
period, with hints for the remedy.—Yours, &c. 

: ULIUS. 
Liverpool, 12th February, 1821. 





WEASELS EAT FROGS. 


—a—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1n,—When walking in the vicinity of Great Crosby, 
on Saturday last, a weasel leaped out of the ditch, by 
the road side (containing a few inches of water) with 2 
large frog in its mouth. I viewed this novelty for a few 
seconds with considerable surprize, as it stocd un- 
daunted at the root of the hedge. I made a break at 
it, in the hope that it would leave its prey, when I 
might have ascertained whether or not it had been 
nearly destroyed ; but it soon found itself secure, with 
its booty, in a plot of whins. 

If you deem the above interesting to naturaliste, 
who are ever anxious to ascertain the manners and ha- 





which it is found to be very aoa for many purposes; 


by the same process as 





common tar. | 


bits of animals, you will insert it in your valuable 


paper. 
Liverpool, Qist March, 1821, ERRO. 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL INNOVATIONS. 
—- 

t& The following letter, as will be perceived by the 
date, was received upwards of a month ago, and re- 
peatedly postponed, for reasons assigned in our notices 
to correspondents. We now give it, verbatim, together 
with the critique of a correspondent, to whom we read 
over Mr. Meanwell’s letter, and who offered to relieve 
us from the task of replying: this he may have accom- 
plished ably ; but certainly not quite so delicately as we 
should ourselves have done : 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—You will perhaps deem it next to impossible 
that so interesting a little miscellany as your Ka- 
leidoscope should excite any disputes, or bickerings, 
in any of the private or domestic circles where it 
circulates; yet alas! it is so: it is my painful duty 
to inform you it has done so in our private circle, 
for [ can scarcely call it domestic, since it consists of 
ouly myself and sister and our old maiden aunt, upon 
whom, as two furlora orphans, we are left entirely 
dependant. I left school many months since, and 
fancy I am rapidly advancing to the age of manhood, 
and have therefore of late felt myself to be of more 
importance, and assumed more assurance, than my 
aunt Deborah can at all brook with. Her name, 
though, by-the-bye, is not Deborah, but we nickname 
her so, because my sister and myself have long set- 
tled it, that all old maiden aunts should be called 
Deborahs, or Bridgets, or such like formal and dis- 
avreeable names. My sister has just attained the 
age of twelve years, as lovely and good tempered a 
creature as you shall often see; she is a girl of apt 
abilities, and quick discernment; and to her it de- 
volves every week to read aloud your interesting 
little work as soon as it arrives. The correctness 
of her accent; the precision with which she marks 
the punctuation, and the melodiousness of her 
sweet-toned voice never fail to delight me, and rivet 
my attention; but my poor aunt, as though it would 
be a sin to manifest that any thing pleased her, is 
perpetually interrupting her, with needless remarks 
and continual complaints of her own invention. 
Frequently of late, poor Amelia (for that’s my sister’s 
name) has paused in the midst of some interesting 
article, to tell us, “ Here’s another of the words I 
have always seen spelt with two L’s, spelt with only 
one.” My aunt immediately knitting her brows, 
puts on her tortoiseshell spectacles, takes the Ku- 
Ieidoscope not very gracefully from Amelia’s hands, 
and after carefully peeping out at each corner of her 
glasses, and at last having the word pointed out to 
her, sagely remarks, “ Oh! its only an error of the 
compositur, my dear;” in which, too, I have gene- 
rally joined her, But this week, when my sister 
was reading the notes to correspondents (for she is 
made to read every uumber all through) she had 
just got the word iiliberal out of her lips, when she 
vnce more made a sudden pause, to tell us the word 
libellous was spelt with only one L. I happened to 
be sitiing beside her; and, being in large letters, it 
caught my eye in a moment; but my aunt Deborah 
demanded a sight of it, before I had an opportunity 
of remarking it as I wished, and returned it with 
her usual reply, “it’s another mistake of the com- 
positor.” B. fore however Amelia proceeded, I beg- 
ged to look at it myself, and right glad to take up 
the cudgels with my aunf, I plainly told her it was 
nu such thing. I reminded her the notes to cor- 
yespondents were written by the Editor himself, and 
1 was sure, from its being in such large characters, 
it could not happen by accident, but by the Editor’s 
own desire; and looking back to some of the num- 
bers immediately preceding, I found the double L 
was alinost always omitted where the word used 
without the ed (you must excuse my writing scien- 
tifically) ended with only one L, such as mar- 
vel, travel, cancel, &c. in opposition to such 
words as call, toll, roll, &c.; then pojnting them 
out to her, I maintained it was not a mistake of the 





compositor, but a new, corrected mode adopted by 
the Editor, who she must allow was likely to know 
better than we did, especially since she herself had 
never failed to enlarge in praise of the work, and to 
esteem the Editor as a man of the finest talents, 
abounding with good humour, good feeling, and 
ready wit. This being my first bold attempt at 
contradicting my old aunt, I thought I had gained 
a complete victory; that she would bow to my de- 
cision, and commend my superior judgment: but 
alas! for us, her pride was mortified ; she feared the 
consequences of such an inroad upon her authority, 
and endeavoured to brewbeat and sileuce me by 
stating, in a very peremptory tone, it was only an 
error of the compositor; which so provoked me, | 
bounced out of the room, slammed the door after 
me, and have thus so gained her displeasure, that 
she has been se cross ever since, that the house can 
scarcely hold ber; and I fear lest she will not only 
never look pleasant again, but should be called 
away from troubling this world any longer, that 
myself and sister will never obtain possession of her 
valuable property. in such circumstances, believing 
you to be a kind-hearted man, I have made the 
whole known to you, hoping you will not hesitate to 
correct ine or my aunt Deborah; that if I am in 
error, I may atone for my presumption; but if my 
aunt, that she may forgive my boldness: and, in 
either case, her wrinkled brows become once more 
smooth, GEORGE MEANWELL. 
Old Belle’s House, Feb. 16, 1821, 








TO THE EDITOR. 
e+ 
s¢ °Tis true, on words is still our whole debate ; 

Disputes of Me or Te, or Aut or At; 

‘To sound or sink, in cano, O or A, 

Or give up Cicero to C or K,” 

Pope’s Dunciad. 

—<—>—_ 


Sin,—There is no prejudice more injurious to society 
than that against innovation ; a prejudice which, dis- 
couraging mechanical experiment, and cramping the 
arm of genius, arrests the ‘*march of mind,” and operates 
as a barrier to the amelioration of mankind. Thus, 
whatever is zcw, is, with some, another term for what- 
everis wrong. This prejudice has extended to the higher 
and the lower walks of literature. We are told that 
Pope and Addison have passed like constellations: true ; 
but Byron, and Scott, and Campbell, have risen with a 
splendour equal to their predecessors. The very spelling 
of the former (so powerful is prejudice) finds its advocates: 
and your correspondent, GEORGE MEANWELL, falls 
out with your adoption, in the Kaleidoscope, of the new 
mode of spelling several words, as sanctioned by the 
Lexicographers of the day, and before spelled contrary to 
the manner in which they are pronounced ; particularly 
those in which the double L is rejected. If it be allowed 
to spell a word as it is pronounced, and not clog it with 
unnecessary letters, causing a useless expenditure of 
time in writing or printing, and throwing out a snare 
for false pronunciation, surely it is advisable to adopt it. 
Following the usual sounds of the letters, we would, un- 
doubtedly, accent the word travelling, in the same man- 
ner as the word excelling: but spell it traveling, sound 
all the letters, and the pronunciation cannot be mistaken. 
The rule laid down by modern grammarians, in spelling 
the compounds of a verb or noun ending with L, is 
merely to maintain the pronunciation by the letters; 
thus, erpe/, expelling; marvel, marvelous, marveling ; 
revel, reveling. Scandal, in old writers, took scandal- 
lous ; but the superfluous L has been long since rejected. 
Indeed objections to this improvement have no better 
foundation than those against any departure from the 
spelling of the ancients, who added an e to almost every 
noun, and & after a final c; as, publick, crowne, childe, 
wilde, &c. Theword cxpenseis frequently spelled expence 
the former is certainly the proper mode, as the word is 
derived from the Latin pendio pensi, &c. to weigh. It 
would be well if all editors would, in future, agree to 
spell words, now disputed, in one way, and thus fix a 
standard of correct spelling. I would recommend the 
rejection of useless letters; and will, on some future 
occasion, supply you with a list of words spelled vari- 


and best adapted for pronunciation, the only object of 
letters. Some persons object to the omission of a letter that 
has no sound (or no influence on the sound of other letters 
in the same word) on the score that the word, without it, 
looks monstrous and defective ; just as if our typogra- 
phical characters were so beautiful in themselves, that 
we might introduce them as we would ladies into a ball- 
room, ** the more the merrier.” The most whimsical ob- 
jection to the omission of an / in the word traveling, is, 
that it thereby may be sounded as if spelled trave-ling; 
on the same ground, ¢ravel would sound trave-J; and 
revelin, would sound reve-ling. I would ask such per- 
sons what are the uses and purposes of letters. Are they 
characters having sounds, which, combined, give us 
what we term language? Or, are they characters so 
beautifully formed, that, in addition to this real use, 
we are introduce them to please the eye, where they 
can aid neither the sense nor the sound ? 

Your correspondent is not himself borne out in his 
spelling or grammar, either by fashion or authority. 
We have ‘‘alass! it tis so,” for *‘alas! it is so3” to- 
gether with sundry other blunders. A good modern 
English Dictionary would have at once settled the point 
in dispute, between his maiden aunt, his sister, and i. 
self, without his indulging in the furor scribendi, to the 
extent of a long letter of three pages and a half, closely 
written, merely on your rejection of the superfluous 
letter L. For the edification of Mr. Meanwell, I beg 
to address to him a motto which I have just manufac- 
tured : 

Nil melius nisi novum. 


Know this, ye weak bigots in every station, 
There can be no improvement without innovation. 


A. B.C. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 


Sir,—In your Kaleidoscope of this day, I notice, un- 
der the head of ‘ Naturalists’ Diary,” a few sweet lines, 
addressed to the “ Morning Lark,” which ought to 
call forth the attention of those who can admire the 
sweet melody of this poor little feathered lyric, to the 
dreadful havock at present made among these poor 
birds. Indeed, [ am a little surprised that you, who, 
[ have no doubt, sometimes visit the markets, never 
have taken any notice of the immense quantity of larks 
laid out for sale. If some immediate stop be not put 
to the cruel slaughter, by some powerful hand, such 
as the game act, I fear this admired songster will soon 
cease to cheer the weary traveler on his way, or 
soothe the labours of the husbandman. 

I hope this notice will call down your animadver- 
sions on the murderers; and, if it should be the means 
of saving one life, in your first walk in the fields, you 
shall have the sincere thanks of a 

LAVOROCK, 
Of Lark-hall, near Hamilton, N. B, 

Liverpool, 135th March, 1821. 





ON DREAMS. 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—<=>>—_ 

Sir,—There are certain people who believe the 
somuiferous imaginations of the night to be infal- 
lible prognostics of future occurrences. The good 
old lady with whom I reside, happens to be one 
of this notable class; who, as well as being an 
adept in dreaming, is certainly more profound than 
any of your learned philosophers in explaining the 
uatare and extent of these illusive fantasies. Last 
week she dreamed that, as I was walking over a very 
shallow gutter, in Pool-lane, I unfortunately stum- 
bled, and fell sprawling into the water; that a very 
kind hearted gentleman came’ to my assistance, 
and requested me to extend to him my “ fin,”’ 
(‘meaning my hand) for the purpose of extricating 
me from so awkward a situation; but that I, like 
a confident jackanapes, asked him, whether he thought 
TI could not swim ; bade him mind his own business, 
and so fell to in good earnest to save myself; but 
that after an ineffectual struggle with the stream, 
my strength became exhausted, and I was drowned, 





ously, with the mode I conceive tobe the most convenient, 
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In consequence of this timely warning (which my 
grandmother pleases to term it) I shall have been con- 
fined to the house, two days and two nights succes- 
sively, when it arrives ten o’clock this evening. She 
has strong apprehensions that the gutter alluded to, 
is nothing more or less than a figurative representa- 
tion of something worse, such as the Old Dock, or 
the river Mersey ; and that if I go out of her sight, 
I shall assuredly meet with a watery grave: nay, 
she even carries her folly to such a pitch, that yes- 
terday when I went to taste some new ale out of 
a small cooler in our brewhouse, she seized me by 
the skirts of my coat, and with much gravity of 
deportment told me not to approach too near so tre- 
mendous a reservoir. 

In vain have I endeavoured to correct the good 
old woman’s foible. 1 have pointed out to her the 
absurdity of attaching the importance of reality to 
things, which of themselves, are at best, mere phan- 
toms of the imagination. 

I have reasoned with her in the best manner I 
am able; and I am sorry to say that all is to no 
purpose. She still declares that they are prophetic 
of future events, and as a corroboration of this 
opinion, refers me to the dream of Pharaoh, in the 
sacred volume. We have had several hard contests 
together on this subject. I have told her that 
neither the aged men, nor the aged women of that 
time were able to explain the mystery of this singu- 
lar dream, but that a young man named Joseph, gave 
the interpretation; and that as my name was Jo- 
seph, I begged to be allowed the same privilege. 
She insists that I am a very imperfect representa- 
tive of Joseph in every particular, and that she 
fears, amongst our young men of the present day, 
there are very few, if any Josephs at all. You will 
perceive from this statement how provokingly 1 
am situated. Our Tom, too, foolish fellow that he 
is, appears to be affected with this prevalent disease. 
He has dreamed of goose eggs, which he says is a 
sure sign of mischief! And Mrs. Gossip, our next- 
door neighbour, is in my opinion equally as absurd 
as the rest; indeed, I may venture to say without 
exaggeration, that she is far more so; for, in addi- 
tion to her dreaming propensity, she is liable to 
another very laughable infirmity, which is, that 
when she has once set out upon a journey, she 
would not turn back for the world, however “ urgent 
the necessity, or evident the utility ;” because she 
says it would be a strong indication of bad luck! 
Aud the same sage Mrs, Gossip, should a pigeon 

or blackbird accidentally light upon her house, will 
uot venture to open her mouth to any of her neigh- 
bours for a whole day together, fearful of her choler 
being provoked; she considering the above to be 
an indisputable proof of a menacing storm of anger. 
In fact, Sir, there are about half a score more 
whimsicalities which I could enumerate were it 
unecessary; but as I think I have given you a pretty 
fair sample of absurdity, I shall make a full stop, 
only requesting that you will have the kindness to 
punish such frippery with some of your keenest 
observations, by way of satire; or, if this will oc- 
cupy too much of your time (as no doubt it will) 
that you will be good enough to offer my most re- 
pectful compliments to some of your able corre- 
spondents, inviting them to do the business in a 
handsome style. Your compliance will particularly 
oblige J.Q. 








SILK WORMS. 





To the Editor.—If you would inform me in your 
next Kaleidoscope, the method of reuring silk 
worms, as the time of hatcbing them is fast ad- 
vancing, you would render me and many others, 
whom T have the pleasure to know, an acceptable 
service. 

A REARER OF SILK WORMS, 


ON THE MORAL SENSE. 
— ie 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 
Sirn,—Observing an essay in the Kaleidescope, on 
the Moral Sense, I take the liberty of offering a few 
remarks on the same subject, as in my humble opinion 
your correspondent has taken a wrong view of it. 
Yours, &c. A. B. 





Moral Sense, or Conscience, I conceive to be an in- 
ward consciousness implanted in us by God, showing 
us, instinctively, the difference between right and 
wrong. This must be an inherent principle of our 
nature; for in no age or country do we find any hu- 
man being without some sense of religion or duty. 
We find the actions of Socrates, Aristides, Cato, and 
other great men, applauded in all ages, whilst a Nero 
or Caligula is universally execrated and abhorred.— 
Although the community has not enacted laws for the 
punishment of some crimes, yet still they have always 
been looked upon with abhorrence. Ingratitude, for 
instance, is a crime so base, that there never yet was 
foundany one who would himself guilty of 
it. How is this to be accounted for, unless we consider 
conscience to be an intuitive faculty? On what other 
principle can we account for that sense of shame we 
feel, when we have committed a bad action? for this 
feeling is totally different from the fear of punishment. 
In many nations, customs which we look upon with 
abhorrence, have been permitted and sanctioned by the 
laws ; butif we look at their motives, it will be found 
that they were countenanced, not because the actions 
were considered right in themselves, but because they 
were thought to be useful to the community. For in- 
stance, theft was permitted, and even encouraged 
among the Spartans, because the chief object of their 
laws being to make the people warlike, they would be 
accustomed to dexterity, and inured to hardship; for 
they were very severely punished if caught in the act. 
I, therefore, think that our sense of right and wrong 
is intuitive, and not the offspring of example and imi- 
tation. 
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To Correspondents. 


Tim Bossin’s LIFE.—A correspondent from Manches- 
ter wishes to know when we intend to insert the new 
memoir of the celebrated author of the Lancashire 
Dialect, which we have promised for two successive 
weeks, and for which he has been anxiously on the 
look-out ? If our correspondent will consult the ad- 
vertisement in the Mercury, in which T1m’s life is 
announced for early publication, he will find that no 
specific time for its appearance is stated. We often 

d it expedient to make some change in our pre- 
concerted arrangement, in consequence of the recep- 
tion of communications not in contemplation on 
the Thursday, when our advertisement is written 
out; and, owing to this circumstance, we have, of 
late, hinted at the probable contents of our next 
number, by saying, ‘* In preparation for carly in- 
sertion,” which leaves us the free use of our discre- 
tion in the selection or postponement of any article. 
In the present instance, the memoir in question has 
been superseded for a week by an article particularly 
worthy of the attention of the moral philosopher and 
the humorist-s we mean the BACHELOR’s THERMO- 
METER. 


W. H.—Our correspondent from the Potteries would 
much oblige us by the sight of the MS. tu which he 
alludes, and which will, in all probability, be very 
acceptable, as the subject is peculiarly eligible. 


CuHEss.—If the extracts from Twiss are not too long, 
we shall gladly avail ourselves of the polite offer of 
L. J.—The letter of A. S. of Warrington, on the 

















Merch 6, 1821, 


same subject, shall have an early insertion. 
i ’ 





Fancy BaLt.—We have just received the note of Mr, 
No Poet, enclosing some lines addressed to Misg 
——, upon her appearing at the Ball in the costume 
of a bride of 1760. As they relate to a local and 
recent event, we should have assigned them a place 
in this day’s Kaleidoscope, had we received them a 
few hours earlier. The Kaleidoscope, although nomi- 
nally a Tuesday’s publication, is, in fact, published 
on the Monday, early in the afternoon ; and as it is 
not our custom to require our printers to work on the 
Sunday, our final arrangements are usually made on 
the Friday evening : no communication, except it be 
very brief and very urgent, has therefore much chance 
of a place unless conveyed to us earlier in the week. 





No. I. of the Younc OssERvER, shall have a place, 
in all probability, after we have been favoured with a 
sight of No. II. 


The lines of W. S. on Bolton Abbey, also those of J. P, 
—G. F.—are aceeptable, and shall appear probably 
in our next. Those, on Retrospection, by the latter, 
are not overlooked. 








No. VIII. of Hon2 Or103 is reserved for our next 
publication. 





GULI, by adopting the hint we gave him, has rendered 
es unobjectionable. 





PLAGIARISMS.—We have to assure our correspondent 
CorNELIUvs, that the postpenement of the promised 
detection of a certain plagiarism, has solely arisen 
from the following cause. An attempt having been 
made by a correspondent of the Mercury, to practice 
upon us an imposition similar to that detected by 
CorRNELivs, we had add: the person who 
meant to play off this hoax in terms as unceremonious 
as the occasion warranted. Owing to the great press 
of public matter in the Mercury, several of our 
notices to correspondents were withcrawn, after having 
been prepared in the type; amongst others, was the 
remonstrance with the individual to whom we have 
alluded ; in addressing whom: we took occasion to al- 
lude to our Kaleidoscope Plagiarist, whose borrowed 
= we promised to strip off in the next number. 

aving been under the necessity of postponing this 
intimation until the next Mercury, we shall defer 
until the next Kaleidoscope, the exposure to which 
CorneELIvs first called our attention. Whilst we 
are upon this subject, we wish to ask one correspon- 
dent whether he ch say, upon his honour, that certain 
verses to Eliza, commencing with ** Ah! lovely rose,” 
are original? We merely ask the question, because 
we fancy we have somewhere met with something not 
very much unlike them. 





From a first perusal of the cantos of J. M. G. our pres 
sent impression is, that although they possess the 
merit of easy flowing versification, they are protracted 
to a length, altogether disproportioned to the import- 
ance or diversity of the objects treated of. At the 
present rate it would require a score or two of cantos, 
of 200 lines each, to make the tour of the town; and 
the probability is, that our readers would be uneas 
of the journey long before itstermination. We shall, 
however, notice the subject again in our next. 





If we had more leisure we should have a ‘‘crov to pluck” 
with our gueer correspondent, ToMMY TURTON, one 
of whose compositions will be found in our poetical 
department, if we have not been deceived by a very 
striking similarity in the MS. 





We have further to acknowledge, ILAC—PANGLOS—= 
— P.T.—ErEMUs—J. M.—BONHOMME 
. 
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Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T Ware 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st.; 
and J.Smith, St.James’s-10ad, for ready money only 

AGENTS FOR MANCHESTER.——Miss Richardsons 
Market-street; T. Sowler, St. Ann’s Square; and 
J. Fletcher, Market-place. 
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